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Honorable Kk. Kataoka, Christian Statesman 


By Galen M. Fisher, Tokvo 


[ile Japanese Church has had but 
one Neesima, and she reveres him; 


but she is also the 


richer for a man 
like the late Honorable K. Kataoka, 
who, while not equal to Neesima as a 


scholar or speaker, yet closely resembled 
him in the simplicity and conscientious- 
ness of his character. The Japanese so 
generally admire heroes of martial type, 
that it is gratifying to see men like Nee- 
sima and Kataoka, exceedingly modest 
and retiring, also call forth the passion- 
ate admiration of Japanese young men. 

Neesima and Kataoka were born in 
the same vear, 1843, and both acquired 
from their samurai parentage and Con- 
fucian training some of their best traits. 
Dr.. Neesima was all his life an educator, 
the greatest Christian educator Japan 
has seen. Mr. Kataoka was from early 
vears immersed in political life. From 
1867, when he fought to restore the Em- 
peror to sovereign power, through the 
seventies, when he visited America and 
England to study democratic institutions, 
and all through the stormy eighties, 
when constitutional government was be- 
ing established, Mr. Kataoka bore an 
influential part in public affairs. His 
absolute integrity and fidelity to duty 
made him equally in demand as a drill- 
master, as a naval commander, as a civil 
vernor, and as Speaker of the House. 
but Mr. Kataoka was more than a 
statesman: he was first of all a Chris- 
tian. And he was so thorough a Chris- 
tian that he was glad to preach and to 
hold important offices in Christian or- 
ganizations. At the time of his death, 
in November last, he was president of 
three institutions, the Home Missionary 
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HONORABLE kK. KATAOKA 

Society of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Tokyo Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and Doshisha University. In fact, 
it was his strong desire to retire from 
political life and to devote his remaining 
vears to the Doshisha. When some of 
his friends advised him to resign from 
the eldership in his church just before a 
parliamentary election, his reply was, 
“Ii [ am to choose between them, | 
would rather be an elder in the church 
than Speaker.” 
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His faith had been wrought out by 
fire. [specially during a long imprison- 
ment in 1887 for daring to champion 
freedom of speech, was he driven to his 
ible and to prayer. Irom that time to 
the end of his life, he found in them his 
greatest inspiration and solace. Often- 
times during the heat of parliamentary 
sessions he would call together his Chris- 
tian friends for a prayer meeting in his 
house, and it was his custom to bow his 
head in silent prayer before opening each 
session. 

Despite overwhelming political bur- 
dens, he lovally served the Association 
during the last two years of his life, 
giving to the sessions of the Board and 
to social and religious gatherings the 
same conscientious attention which he 
gave to matters of national moment. It 
was touching to see a man of such emi- 
nence sitting quietly among a group of 
young Association members, or trudging 
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The Conference at Northfield 


It is one of the secrets of the con- 
tinued influence and power of the North- 
field student conferences that enough 
similarity persists from year to year to 
leave the “Northfield tradition” of ear- 
lier days still unbroken, while there is 
sufficient variety to make each annual 
conference distinctive. To this rule the 
Conference of 1904 was no exception. 

The things “always true” at North- 
field were true this year. In spite of 
the lateness of the date, which kept away 
many men having summer employment, 
the attendance was still well over 600. 
The program for meetings and for rec- 
reation remained practically unchanged. 
Among the delegates there were the same 
good fellowship and the same sound 
type of Christianity. Men who in for- 
mer years had brought strong platform 
messages—Mr. John R. Mott, Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer—spoke again with 
the same effectiveness. To the men this 
vear—as in years past—there came, 


partly from the words of these and other 


with them along a country road on a 
cross-country tramp. After becoming 
president of the Doshisha, he had two 
small rooms built adjoining the college 
campus, so that he might be accessible 
to the students at any hour. ‘There he 
ate and slept, only occasionally accept- 
ing invitations to dine out, fearing that 
a gap would open between him and the 
students whom he, like Neesima, longed 
to serve. 

The Church and the Empire have both 
been enriched by his courageous Chris- 
tian life. As the tomb of Neesima, on 
the hills skirting Kyoto, has become a 
sacred spot to Japanese Christians, so 
may we expect that the grave of Kata- 
oka, high on the hills overlooking the 
beautiful harbor of Kochi, his_ birth- 
place, will witness the dedication of 
many a young life to the service of 
Christ and native land, in imitation of 
their famous countrymen. 
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speakers, and partly from quiet personal 
devotion, great clearing of spiritual vis- 
ion and strengthening of will. 

At the same time the Conference of 
1904 stands out as in many ways. re- 
markable among those of recent years. 
Among its noteworthy advances were 
the increased attendance of preparatory 
school students, the larger number of 
services for delegates only, and the more 
definite presentation of the claims of the 
ministry. Even more important, how- 
ever, were three things which will always 
be associated with this year’s Conference 
in the memory of those who were 
present. 

The Conference was honored by the 
presence of Commissioner H. B. F. Mc- 
Farland of the District of Columbia, 
who gave the address on the Fourth of 
July, and also spoke on the “Opportuni- 
ties of a Christian Layman,” in the 
Round Top series. No less attractive 
than the strong appeal of his cogent 
words was the appeal of his personal 
example for a life of Christian citizen- 
ship. 

With this call to usefulness at home 
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PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION, NORTHFIELD, 1904 


came the call to foreign service, sounded 
forth with unusual power by Messrs. 
Hotchkiss of Africa, Carter of India, 
Fisher of Japan, and Brockman of 
China. Unique reinforcement was given 
to their addresses by the presence and 
words of several Japanese and Chinese 
students. 

The most striking feature of the Con- 
ference, however, was the spirit that 
characterized it during the last few days. 
On July 5 two members of the Yale 
delegation, R. W. Armstrong and W. 
H. Goodwin, were drowned in the Con- 
necticut river while bathing outside of 
the regular hours during which a guard 
is posted. A memorial service that even- 
ing, for delegates only, at which friends 
of the two men spoke, was the most im- 
pressive service of the ten days. The 
Conference was not broken up but was 
bound together by this common loss. A 
spirit of unity and deep seriousness came 


over it such as even at these gatherings 
rarely prevails. In this atmosphere the 
closing addresses came with added force, 
and the men went away with renewed 
purpose to live and work for “the things 
that abide.” 

Crartes W. GILkey. 


Lake Erie Conference 


One's mind turns back defeated when 
one tries to record the possibilities and 
measure the influences set in motion by 
a strong student conference like that 
held at Lakeside in June. Among the 
results of the gathering these three are 
of much significance. 

lirst, the increased attendance. From 
the four states and one province repre- 
sented had come 330 delegates, an in- 
crease of eighty over the initial meeting 
of a year ago. 

The unique feature of the Conference 
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was a new grouping in bible study. 
Hitherto the delegates had been divided 
into four or five large classes, led by 
successful professors. Resultful as this 
plan was, vet it was not reproducible in 
the colleges, nor was it consistent with 
the recommendation of the Bible Study 
Department that the Association Lible 
study be pursued in small group classes. 
Consequently a new scheme was inaugu 
rated this year, and thirty small group 
classes, led by students, were carried on 
throughout the Conference. The lead- 
ers and delegates were unanimous in 
pronouncing the experiment a_ success. 
If the problem of the student Associa- 
tion Bible study is not enrolment, but 
student leaders prepared for their task, 
then this experiment has made a valu- 
able contribution to our ible study 
work. 

\nother remarkable development came 
on the last great dav of the feast, when 
a final appeal for foreign workers was 
made and twenty-six of the strongest 
and most representative men of the Con- 
ference responded and said that it was 
their “purpose, if God permit, to become 
a foreign missionary.” 

Louis FE. MeLacuntn. 


Lake Geneva Student Conference 
In the elements that foster and stimu- 
late the best type of Christian college 
manhood, the Conference of 1904 was 
not behind those of other vears. Each 
has its distinctive features and makes its 
own contribution to the student life of 
the West. The Association conferences 
this vear were conducted in_ four 
groups, the delegates meeting by classes 
of institutions,—universities, larger and 
smaller colleges,and professional schools. 
The plan proved very satisfactory, as the 
discussions were more suited to the 
needs of the men. The presentation of 
certain North American problems, given 
parallel with the missionary institutes, 
interested many delegates. The mission- 
ary spirit of the Conference was unusu- 
ally strong. The series of platform ad- 
dresses by Bishop McDowell, President 
Little, Mr. John R. Mott, Dean Bos- 
worth, and Mr. Robert E. Speer on the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith was 
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most inspiring. We were fortunate in 
having with us three leaders of national 
student movements, brockman of China, 
l‘isher of Japan, and Carter of India. 
The inspiration and instruction began to 
result in large plans and policies even 
at the Conference. lor instance, the 
141 Associations represented enrolled 
last vear in their Bible study classes 
5.0645 men, and the minimum of their 
policies for this vear aggregates 10,550 
men. So the 403 Geneva-trained lead- 
ers return to their eighteen states to 
work out in reality in the religious life 
of the colleges the vision of possibilities 
which thev received at the lake. 
Pirie A. Conarp. 


The Conference at Waynesville 

The Southern Student Conference has 
grown to such large proportions that 
notwithstanding the fact that several 
states were cut from its territory to form 
the Southwestern Conference it was 
found necessary to leave its old quar- 
ters in Asheville and go to the Haywood 
White Sulphur Springs at Waynesville, 
N. C., thirty miles from Asheville and 
several hundred feet higher on the 
mountains. 

The Conference dates were June 10- 
19, and those ten days were packed 
very full of work for both delegates and 
leaders. The platform meetings were 
the strongest that the Conference has 
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CONFERENCE GROUP 


ever had. The speakers were Dr. O. 
EK. Brown, Dean I. J. Bosworth, Dr. 
Shearer, Mr. F. S. Brockman, Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, Dr. A. L. Phillips, and 
Mr. John R. Mott. The Bible study 
and mission study classes were well at- 
tended and much fruit will come from 
them. The personal worker’s class, un- 
der Mr. A. J. Elliott of Brooklyn, caused 
a large group of men to realize their 
personal responsibility for the spiritual 
life of their fellow students. The result 
of all the addresses, classes, and personal 
interviews was a deepening and purify- 
ing of the lives of all present. No man 
who attended the Conference will ever 
forget the lessons in prayer which were 
taught both theoretically from the plat- 
form and practically in the various 
groups of men who sought definite an- 
swers to special petitions, and who re- 
ceived the assurance that their prayers 
were answered. 
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AT WAYNESVILLE 


The need for workers on the foreign 
mission field became so felt that more 
than a dozen men decided to devote their 
lives to this work. The demands of the 
home field and ministry were also real- 
ized, and several men dedicated their 
lives to the work for Christ in our own 
land. 

WittraAm BL. Perrus. 


The Conference at Gearhart 
Oregon 


ark, 


The East dreams little of the poten- 
tiality of this vast, developing corner of 
our nation, nor does the Middle West, 
absorbed as it is with its own prosperity ; 
but the resident student has a vision of 
the coming years that is increasingly 
commensurate with the size of the oper- 
ations going on all about him in the 
reclamation of arid lands, the handling 
of giant crops, and the manipulation of 
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the Pacific trade. The establishment of 
the Kingdom of God in the foundations 
of the new “Inland” and “Coast” [m- 
pires is a mighty objective in his heart, 
and furnishes in part a necessary ex- 
planation of the vitality and motive 
power of this new gathering. 

One hundred and eleven students with 
nineteen leaders, speakers, and guests 
gave a total that exceeded last year’s 
enrolment by thirty. The strength of 
certain delegations, notably those from 
Whitman, Washington Agricultural, and 
the University of Idaho, represented 
heavy investments of time and money. 
The spirit of individual effort was evi- 
denced by seven men who committed 
themselves to a life of discipleship with 
Jesus Christ, among them being strong 
men who can widely extend the con- 
stituency of their Associations. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Cooper the Con- 
ference gained impetus at the outset by 
the most thorough and widespread clear- 
ing out of “choked springs” that we 
have ever seen. The timely, virile, sym- 
pathetic addresses of Rev. John M. Dean 
and Dr. J. M. Wilson of Seattle, and of 
Dr. Little of Evanston, laid bases for 
erowth in Christian character. An even- 
ness of strength and balance differen- 
tiated the Conference from others; so 
also Hotchkiss’s work and the nineteen 
choice acquisitions to the volunteer 
ranks, paralleling the work of Allen and 
Stone and the three decisions for Asso- 
ciation work, as well as the work in 
Bible study of Cooper, Rhodes, and 
Hutchinson, and the universal readiness 
of the delegates to return to their insti- 
tutions as leaders of classes. Finally, 
we note the individuality of the remarks 
of the men at the closing session, indica- 
tive as they were of rugged purpose and 
love for our victorious Lord. 

Georce W. LEAvITT. 


The Women’s Summer Conferences 
of 1904 


No more beautiful spots in God’s 
wonderful out-of-doors could be found 
than Capitola, Asheville, Silver Bay, and 
Lake Geneva, where the six summer 
conferences of the Young Women’s 


Christian Association are held. Each 
has some distinctive feature which makes 
it ideally suitable for such a gathering, 
and which helps to draw the mind and 
heart to the Man of Galilee. 

The number of young women attend- 
ing the summer conferences this year 
was larger than it has ever been; the 
individual delegations ranging from the 
solitary delegate of the small struggling 
Association, who came hundreds of 
miles for these ten days, to the splendid 
company of sixty-three from the Uni- 
versity of California at Capitola, or the 
ninety-eight from Vassar at Silver Bay. 

The conferences of 1904 were also 
very democratic in representation, all 
types of college young womanhood be- 
‘ing seen. Among the delegates were the 
earnest Christian girl who had looked 
forward to attending a summer con- 
ference since her freshman year; the 
cabinet member and committee worker 
seeking for new methods and new in- 
spiration; the girl who had once been 
an earnest, active Christian, but who had 
been tossed about by doubt or submerged 
by the multiplicity of college activities ; 
the coldly intellectual student who came 
merely to look on; and the jolly girl who 
came with a very dear friend for a sum- 
mer outing. 

But whatever the motive in coming 
might have been on the part of the 
young woman, God, in whose heart these 
summer conferences were born and 
whose purpose in them can never be re- 
strained, gave to each one more than 
she expected. To many, the conference 
meant a widening of their Association 
horizon, as they learned through the 
student sessions of their affiliation with 
a great national movement and realized 
the closeness of this intercollegiate bond ; 
to others, it brought a new understand- 
ing of the Word of God and a deep 
sense of its absolute necessity in a fruit- 
ful Christian life; to some it sounded 
the Macedonian call, “Come over and 
help us,” bringing before their vision the 
needs of the whole wide world for the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ; to all it opened 
up a depth and breadth of the spiritual 
life never yet attained through the mes- 
sages given day by day; and to each 
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one there came during those ten days a 
revelation of the beauty and _ precious- 
ness of the fellowship of the friends of 
Christ. 

Several characteristics have specially 
marked the conferences of this year. 
Missions have had a very prominent 
place in the program at each conference, 
and a larger number of young women 
attended regularly the Missionary Insti- 
tute and the mission study classes than 
ever before. At Lake Geneva, two hun- 
dred and seventy-five were registered 
for the study classes. The power of 
prayer has been shown in wonderful and 
blessed answers, both in respect to the 
conferences as a whole and in respect 
to individuals. Many a young woman 
came into a new conception of the real- 
ity of prayer. One attending the sum- 
mer conferences in each section of the 
country would have been impressed by 
the unusual eagerness on the part of the 
young women to know how to win 
others to the Lord Jesus Christ through 
personal work, and their willingness to 
prepare themselves for such daily ser- 
vice for the Master by keeping the Morn- 
ing Watch. Three hundred or more 
young women pledged to keep daily 
tryst with Jesus Christ and with God’s 
help to win at least one soul to Him. 

rom the definite, sane, and whole- 
hearted testimonies given at the farewell 
meetings, we may confidently believe 
that God has begun a transformation in 
the individual life of many of these 
voung women, which will mean a spir- 
itual awakening in the colleges and uni- 
versities of our land from coast to coast. 

RutH Paxson. 


Conference of the British College 
Christian Union 


The Annual Summer Conference of 
the British College Christian Union was 
held this year at Conishead, near Ulver- 
ston, on the borders of the Lake District, 
from July 21 to 29. The number of 
delegates was slightly larger than on 
any previous occasion, men and women 
students being present in about equal 
numbers, with a total of 430. Most of 
these came from colleges in the British 


Isles, but a few delegates from other 
lands helped to maintain and develop the 
interest in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, which has been an inspira- 
tion to so many British students in the 
past. These guests from abroad in- 
cluded Dr. Karl Fries, President of the 
I*ederation, and students from Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Amer- 
ica. The American delegates were Miss 
Bertha Conde, a secretary of the Wom- 
en’s student Associations in the United 
States, and Miss Mary Bentley of the 
University of California, both of whom 
did invaluable work among the women 
students at the Conference and gave to 
all a great stimulus by their record of 
the work in the women’s colleges of 
America. The list of speakers included 
several students and_ student leaders, 
among others Miss Ruth Rouse, Miss 
Bertha Condé, Mr. J. H. Oldham, Rev. 
T. Tatlow, and Mr. S. K. Datta. In 
addition to these, the well-known names 
of Professor Rendel Harris, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, and Mrs. Howard Taylor were 
on the program. 

It was felt on all sides that the deepest 
note of the Conference was struck by 
Mr. Tatlow in his address on the evan- 
gelistic ideal of the British College 
Christian Union. The leaders of the 
Union have been feeling that the ideal 
of winning students to become follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ has been largely 
slipping into the background, and that a 
new start must be made in this direction, 
if the Union is to be true to its high 
calling. 

In answer to special prayer God has 
marvelously used this Conference to 
arouse in all present the deep and ear- 
nest desire to lead their fellow students 
to know Jesus Christ, and many dele- 
gates are going back to their colleges 
determined to make their Christian 
Unions more effective for this purpose. 
For this reason the Conference seems to 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in 
the work of the British Union. The re- 
sponsibility is overwhelming, but God’s 
answer to our prayers is so manifest and 
His call so clear that we cannot choose 
but go forward. 

Marcaret A. BRETHERTON. 
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The Nanking Conference 


This is one of several conferences of 
this year. It was held for the college 
\ssociations early in June and was a 
most interesting gathering. Qutside the 
city wall is a beautiful mountain by 
name Tsi Zing Shan—Purple Golden 
Mountain. On its eastern slope is the 
tomb of one of the emperors of the 
Ming Dynasty, built there when Nan- 
king was the capital of the Empire. Its 
long lane of colossal stone figures leads 
from the great arched monument to the 
entrance of the tombs proper; and al- 
though it is in need of repair, all is of 
imposing interest to the many sight- 
seers that visit the city. 

\bout a mile beyond this mausoleum 
is a beautiful grove of trees, and in its 
midst a large buddhist temple. It was 
founded at least a thousand years ago, 
and some of its buildings now in ruin 
were built by the same emperor who lies 
buried a mile away. The buildings at 
present in use for temple purposes are 
of comparatively recent construction, and 
in one of these was held this first dis- 
tinctively student summer conference for 
China. 

To me it was a unique experience. 
We established our own food supply, 
and everything was in Chinese style. It 
was the longest continuous practise that 
I have had with the language, with Chi- 
nese table manners, including chop- 
sticks. We slept in one of the temple 
buildings, each man bringing his own 
bedding. It was an odd thing to drop 
off to sleep amidst the occasional tolling 
of one of the deep-toned temple bells, 
and to be awakened about midnight by 
the special ceremonies that are observed 
at that time. I did not get up to see 
them, but they seemed to be made up 
of chanting and singing, striking of 
bells, cymbals, and various other instru- 
ments. 

During the Sunday afternoon of the 
Conference, we went on a_ preaching 
tour to some villages not far away. In 
one of these we entered a temple and 
there found a man sitting on a bench in 
imitation of the idol of Buddha. His 
legs were crossed Turk fashion, and one 
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foot rested on the other knee, sole up- 
ward. His fingers were clasped, his 
head was bowed forward, and his eyes 
were closed. So he has been sitting, they 
said, the larger part of the day for years. 
Why does he do it? He seeks peace. 
(On mountains, in villages, and in coun- 
try places in every direction from Nan- 
king are temples, some very large. In 
them are men who are there for various 
reasons, many of them seeking peace 
through a variety of methods. 

| shall not soon forget my impressions 
as we sat on the great stone steps of the 
temple during the last life-work meet- 
ing. The earnestness of the speaker, the 
quiet attention of the students, the out- 
line of the mountains against the evening 
sky, the occasional peal of a bell or the 
sauntering past of a gray-garbed priest, 
all these made an unusual setting. In 
the midst of it I saw in the priest and 
bell the symbol of Chinese ignorance, 
superstition, and idolatry; in the temple 
buildings and the regular toll of the bell, 
the bigness of China and her constancy 
to duty; in the address and the audience 
| saw the faith, and the instruments of 
establishing in China her greatest need. 





C. H. Ropertson. 


The Kiangnan Conference 


Fifty-five men from twelve Associa- 
tions in the Kiangnan, or South of the 
River, Provinces were gathered at Soo- 
chow from July 16 to 25. The program 
was patterned very much after the home 
conferences. ‘The key-note which grew 
more and more clear during the days 
was the evangelization of China by the 
Chinese. Student initiative and student 
activity to supplant at the earliest safe 
moment the efforts of missionaries and 
secretaries was the most constant appeal 
of the sessions. 

That the students of the Chinese col- 
leges are equal to their task was evi- 
denced time and again. The Conference 
had Chinese presiding officers, and no 
conference ever had better; five of the 
life-work meetings were addressed with 
power by Chinese; the “jamboree” was 
planned and carried out with almost no 
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foreign heip and with such hilarity that it 
seemed as if “jamborees” were their spe- 
cialty; the leading Bible class was led 
by a Chinese, and time and again the 
best judgment of the secretaries yielded 
to the better judgment of the Chinese 
leaders. On each Sabbath afternoon five 
bands of men preached the Gospel to 
hundreds, and on Saturday afternoon 
350 Literati crowded a church to the 
doors and listened with the attitude of 
honest students to the unvarnished truth 
about the conquest of the world by the 
Prince of Peace. 

The Conference was not all smooth 
sailing. There were no traditions of 
holy expectations, no sacred memories 
of Round Top or Lakeside. There is 
as vet no habit of interviewing leaders, 
and we lacked a score of blessings for 
which 2,000 American students this year 
forgot to thank God. But the Almighty 
One was here, and so were obedient 
hearts and love. 

On the last Sabbath night we lay un- 
der the elm trees while the moon rose 
over the city wall and waited in the sky 
above us like a great loving face as men 
told of battles fought and won during 
the Conference. When one man said. 
“T have been a Christian for twenty 
years, but never prayed in public or 
preached the Gospel until this meeting ; 
from this time on my life must be sacri- 
ficed for my China,” it didn’t sound un- 
like the last night of Conference at home. 
But when a teacher said: “There are 
two hundred near relatives of my fam- 
ily in Shanghai and none but my father 
and I have been saved from heathenism : 
this year I must win some of them,” 


this was new and we bowed before God 
in prayer for him and the thousands like 
him. 


ARTHUR RUGH. 


At Tsingtao and Peitaiho 


The Shantung Summer Conference 
was held at Tsingtao, July 23-25. It 
was attended by twenty-one delegates 
from eight accredited Associations. The 
average age of the delegates was twenty- 
nine years. Ten were students, two 
were teachers, two were business men, 
three were Association Secretaries, and 
four were preachers of the Gospel. At 
six o'clock every morning the Confer- 
ence met for an hour of intercessory 
prayer. I have never attended prayer- 
meetings which day after day were so 
successfully devoted to the one business 
of praying as were these. The men were 
on their knees for over half an hour at 
a time. A Bible class met daily at nine 
o'clock. The Association Conferences 
were made to concentrate on three great 
lines, Bible study, personal work, and 
the missionary idea. Strong Chinese 
preachers, whose words were full of 
power, were the chief speakers at the 
platform meetings. 

\t Peitaiho, in North China, a Sum- 
mer Conference of Chinese Christian 
workers was held August 16-29. The 
\ssociation has a section of this Con- 
ference, under the direction of Robert 
R. Gailey. This is the second year of 
the Peitaiho Conference, and it promises 
to be a time of even greater blessing 
than last year. 

D. WritLtarp Lyon. 
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NORTHFIELD GROUP, CONTAINING FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Appeal from Japanese, Chinese, and Indian Students, Assem- 


bled at the Northfield Conference of 1904 


N view of the great awakening of the 
rient at this critical hour and the 
urgent need for the speedy Christianiza- 
tion of the Oriental nations, we, the 
Christian students of India, China, and 
Japan, assembled at the Northfield Stu- 
dent Conference of 1904, make the fol 
lowing appeal to the Christian students 
of the various colleges and universities 
of North America who are represented 
here: 


The dawn of the twentieth century 
is an exceptionally unique era for the 
Fast. While material, social, and polit- 
ical conditions are undergoing great 
changes, it is of the utmost importance 
that the hearts and souls also of these 
great nations be touched with the spir- 
itual power which Christ gives. 

We are deeply impressed by the tre- 
mendous spiritual advantages which we 
see young men and young women enjoy- 
ing in this land. Do these not lay a very 
serious responsibility upon you from 
God to share these advantages with your 


brothers and sisters in our lands? 
Would it not bring a very great privi- 
lege to you personally, and to your 
churches, if you would do what you can 
so easily do to double or treble the num- 
ber of your foreign missionaries and to 
double and treble your gifts for mission- 
ary work? Our need was never so great 
for men from the West of scholarly at- 
tainments, strong Christian character, 
broad sympathy, and deep spirituality, 
who would present the claims of Chris- 
tianity to the Orient in an acceptable 
form, and by their preaching and con- 
scientious Christian lives help to win our 
nations to Christ. 

We believe that just as in Apostolic 
times the Gentile Christians brought to 
the Christian churches of Jewish origin 
a fuller interpretation of Christian truth, 
so if Western Christians of to-day press 
missions in our lands the churches of the 
Orient in return will contribute elements 
of truth without which the Universal 
Church may never attain a full-orbed 
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Motives in Vital Decisions II 


interpretation of the revelation of God 
in Christ Jesus the Lord. 

To you, therefore, as American Chris- 
tian students, who have drunk deep not 
only at the fountain of learning but also 
at the fountain of spiritual life, we pre- 
sent for personal consideration and for 
influence on others this unique oppor- 


tunity, this glorious privilege, and this 
sacred trust. 

| Signed] 

Wasuke Ishikawa, 
Seizo Koizumi, 
Yashisuke Hirase, 
Jishichi Imamura, H. H. Kung, 
A Ye Wang, C. H. Fay, 


Lemuel L. Joshi. 


Tatsu Tanaka, 
Kihachi Hirayama, 
Ken Hoshino, 


Motives in Vital Decisions—Some Personal Testimonies 
from Outgoing Traveling Secretaries 


Need and Need 

About seven years ago I acknowl- 
edged Jesus Christ to be my Saviour 
and Lord. Ly that act, | gave Him the 
absolute authority over my life—the au- 
thority to make out of me what He 
wanted me to be and to send me where 
lle wanted me to go. A few years after 
Christ saved my life, I began to realize 
llis passion for the salvation of the 
whole race. | Why should not the passion 
of his Lord be the passion of the ser- 
vant? And so whatever other reasons 
I may give for going to the mission 
field, the impelling force back of it all 
and through it all was, Jesus Christ, my 
Lord and my God. 

The particular matter which most 
strongly appealed to me to give my life 
to the foreign service was the tremen- 
dous need that the non-Christian world 
has for Christ and the scarcity of la- 
horers for Him in that vinevard. Here 
in the home land I saw one preacher for 
every five or six hundred people. Over 
there | saw one foreign missionary seck- 
ing to minister, in some districts, to one 
million pagans. Where should a man 
20 who had taken as his Lord and Mas 
ter Ilim who had said, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature” ? 

lor a while one thing prevented me 
from volunteering. I doubted my fitness 
for the foreign service. I knew there 
was great need in the foreign field. I 
knew that more college students ought 
to go. But I felt that T was not phys- 
ically and mentally qualified for the ser- 
vice. About that time the Lord sent 
this thought to me, “ The Mission Board 


is better qualified to pass upon the ques- 
tion of your fitness than you are.” I 
left the matter with the members of the 
oard. They said, “Go.” And now I 
go rejoicing on my way to China. 
DANIEL E. DANNENBERG. 


Heartfelt Gratitude 

The call to foreign service came to 
me in so simple a way that I hesitate 
to tell of it, when in the minds of so 
inany people a missionary call is asso- 
ciated with visions and extraordinary 
experiences. 

When I entered college, missions was 
an absolutely unknown quantity in my 
life. I had no missionary antecedents. 
[ could not remember to have heard a 
missionary address, or to have read a 
single missionary book. lT*reshman year 
went by, full to the brim with the good 
things which college life has to give, 
bringing to me a vision of a more 
abundant life than anything I had ever 
known. Only those who have found 
Christ during their college course can 
know what it means to have Him enter 
the life during those unique, formative 
vears. 

At the beginning of Junior year, so 
much had been poured into my life that 
the question, “What shall my life-work 
be?” resolved itself into the old excla- 
mation, “What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits toward me?” 
My future presented itself, not as an 
obligation to perform duty faithfully, 
but as a blessed opportunity to express 
in some little way deep heart-gratitude. 
It was merely a severe attack of acute 
thankfulness of the heart, and the only 
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relief possible was glad willingness to 
serve anywhere. 

Not a single mountain, but range after 
range, seemed to stand in the way of 
foreign service; but no sooner had | 
said “anywhere” on that Thanksgiving 
I’ve as a thank-offering, than God began 
to clear the way and point me unmis- 
takably to the foreign field. 

It is a mistake to think of the call to 
foreign service as one to be settled finally 
by the first determination to go. It 
means a continual struggle up to the 
very time of sailing; and the determin- 
ing motive must therefore be one which 
is fitted to meet and overcome all the 
wavering and indecision, all the oppo 
sition of friends and family, all the 
persuasion of subtle man-made “hin- 
drances.”’ 

Marner Minima Roys. 


Opportunity and Imitation 


In my boyhood | was consecrated to 


Christian service by the pravers of my 
irents and grandparents. As I came 
learn of the various avenues of Chris- 

tian service, [ turned almost instine 

tively to the foreign field as the place of 
ereatest need and therefore of richest 
opportunity. That early conviction has 
been strengthened by later study and by 
actual experience in city, rural, and fron- 
tier home mission work. The awakened 
desire of bovhood expressing itself in 


my signing the old Student Volunteer 
Declaration card while still in the pre- 
paratory school, has grown into the fixed 
and settled purpose of manhood. It was 
a great help to have before me through 
all my years in college and the profes- 
sional school that definite and steadfast 
life-aim. 

On the eve of sailing for the field, an 
examination of my motives for the com- 
mitment of my life to missionary service 
reveals in part the following: First, a 
desire to put my life in touch with the 
largest opportunity. That is the motive 
that leads men to seek promotion in 
business, or a change of fields in profes- 
sional life. I-very man of normal and 
healthy mind desires to succeed. I am 
going to China because I want my life 
to be successful, and [I have observed 
that success most frequently comes to the 
man who takes hold of the largest oppor- 
tunity. 

Second, a feeling that if Jesus were to 
return to the earth as it is to-day to min- 
ister in person to the needs of men, 
Hle would go at once to these great, 
neglected fields. What would He do 
were He to look out with human eyes 
upon the world as it is to-day? There 
can be no doubt as to the answer to that 
query, and I need no further motive. 
What joy, to be permitted to work with 
Him! 

Paur L. Corn. 


Bible Study Campaign, 1904-1905 


By Clayton 


lif: progress and development of 
the Student Associations in Bible 
study the past college year have brought 
two definite results: A more thorough in- 
terest in this work throughout the entire 
Continent; a responsibility for advance 
during the present year more constrain- 
ing than ever before. Napoleon said, 
“My power would fall were I not to sup- 
port it by new achievements.” In a very 
real sense each victory in this Depart- 
ment must be a new weapon for added 
victory. 
very indication at the opening of the 


S. Coc yper 


college year points to the intelligent real- 
ization of this renewed enthusiasm, and 
this increased turning toward Bible 
study on the part of the student Associ- 
ation leaders. The following points of 
policy for the present season, already 
embraced by hundreds of institutions, re- 
veal strikingly the temper of the college 
Association constituency in this regard: 

1. Increased enrolment. The students 
attending the summer and winter confer- 
ences made policies calling for 37,148 
college men in ible classes for the pres- 
ent college vear. Last year 25,260 stu- 
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dents were enrolled in Bible classes, an 
increase of 9,270 over the year previous, 
and a greater gain in a single year than 
for the combined previous eight years. 
Notable as leaders on the enrolment list 
were the University of Illinois, with 462 
students in classes, and Yale University 
with 400 enrolled. Three hundred and 
six institutions, however, largely in- 
creased their enrolment, the majority of 
them doubling it. Much of this advance 
has been due to the steady working out 
of a large policy. This policy has gov- 
erned incidents and conditions instead of 
heing thwarted by obstacles and excuses. 
The majority of the leading institutions 
of the country have raised their ideals 
to double and treble the number of men 
in classes last vear. 

2. Fraternity Bible classes. <A great 
campaign is in process of organization 
to reach men in fraternities and college 
clubs through the organization of Bible 
groups. Already forty-six prominent in- 
stitutions have made arrangements to 
organize Bible classes in fraternities. 
Twentv-one institutions began this im- 
portant and far-reaching work last sea- 
son. Perhaps no more significant devel- 
opment has occurred among students in 
recent years than the plans now being 
carefully laid to win as never before the 

lege leaders gathered in fraternities 
and clubs. 

3. Bible institutes. This agency is no 
longer an experiment but is probably 
the most effective cause of the excellent 

ork of the past vear. It is the policy 
of the present year to see every institu- 
tion on the continent reached by the in- 
fluence of these institutes, either directly 
or through delegates. Already 130 Bible 
institutes have been definitely arranged 
in various parts of the United States and 
Canada. It is expected that this number 
will reach the two hundred mark before 
the end of the season. Suggestive lists 
of speakers and programs for these in- 
stitutes will be sent from the office to all 
those desiring them. It is earnestly re- 
quested that every institution having 
plans for a Bible institute will confer at 
once with the Bible Study Secretary at 
the New York office, when every help by 
way of literature and suggestion will be 
promptly forwarded. 


4. New Bible study departments. 
With the hearty codperation of the state 
student secretaries and local Association 
officers it is hoped to have a Bible study 
department in every organized student 
Association on the continent the coming 
season. State leaders are especially 
asked to unite with the Bible study sec- 
retaries in the inception of work at the 
190 or more institutions which reported 
no systematic Bible study last year. 

5. Faculty conferences. The Bible in- 
stitute will afford a most excellent oppor- 
tunity for a close sympathy and codp- 
eration between the faculty and the stu- 
dents. A very large number of college 
presidents and professors will be effec- 
tively used on the programs of these 
institutes. In addition, however, it is 
planned to hold conferences of members 
of the faculty and the leading associa- 
tion leaders, for the purpose of closer 
and more intimate cooperation. 

6. Advisory Committee. The follow- 
ing Biblical scholars have consented to 
serve this international Bible movement 
as a committee of advisors, especially in 
relation to courses, and where possible 
to aid in Bible institutes: 

Professor E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Principal Robert A. Falconer, Pine 
Hill, Halifax, N. S. 

Dr. O. E. Brown, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. W. W. White, President Bible 
Training School, New York City. 

Professor W. M. Jacobus, Hartford 
Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

President W. H. P. Faunce, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

President Augustus H. Strong, Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. 

Principal J. P. Sheraton, Wycliffe Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada. 

Professor W. W. Moore, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

President Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

President TF. L. 
Theological Seminary. 

Dean George Hodges, Episcopal Di- 
vinity School, Cambridge. 

Professor Robert W. Rogers, Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


Patton, Princeton 
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Members of this Committee have al- 
ready given valuable suggestion to the 
Bible Study Department, and will render 
great service to the entire student Bible 
work of North America. 

7. New courses. The following new 
courses will be presented for the first 
time this season: 

(1) “Studies in the Life of Jesus 
Christ,” by [Edward I. Bosworth. An 
alternate first-year course. To be pub- 
lished in instalments, the first ready Oc- 
tober 1, and in book form in late au- 
tumn. Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 cents. 
These prices include the advance parts as 
issued and the complete book when 
ready. 

(2) “Studies in Old Testament Char- 
acters,” by W. W. White. <A _ revised 
edition of this standard book, based on 
the same outline but requiring less work 
of the student than the previous edition. 
Arranged for daily personal — study. 
Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 cents. 

(3) “The Truth of the Apostolic Gos- 
pel,” by R. A. Falconer. This course is 
supplemental to the regular cycle course, 
and is of special interest to graduate stu- 
dents, and to men desiring an intelligent 
basis for the Christian faith. Cloth, 75 
cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

Several new courses in Bible study are 
in preparation, and it is hoped that these, 
together with a Bible study prospectus 
and new Bible literature, will be pub- 
lished during the present college vear. 

8. Associate Dible study secretary. 
To meet the greatly enlarged demand for 
service in this Department, Mr. Lester 
McLean, Jr., a recent graduate from 
Chicago Theological Seminary, has been 
called to the associate Bible study secre- 
taryship for the present vear. Mr. Mec- 
Lean’s thorough training and experience 
fit him for most excellent service in this 
Department. It is expected that one or 
two other verv efficient helpers will serve 
under the direction of this Department 
in the conduct of Bible study institutes 
during portions of the year. The Senior 
Bible study secretary will continue to 


conduct the work from the office for the 
coming season and will be engaged in 
considerable visitation, and the conduct 
of Bible institutes. 

g. A campaign of evangelism through 
the agency of Bible study. 

(1) Evangelism of non-Christian stu- 
dents will be made the objective of Bible 
study the coming year. 

(2) Each Bible class leader will be 
asked by correspondence and at confer- 
ences to give special emphasis to evan- 
gelism in this class, and by prayer, study, 
and personal work to engage as class 
members non-Christian students, and to 
aid them in reaching a decision for the 
Christian life. The number reached in 
this way will be kept by each leader and 
reported by the Bible study chairman 
on the annual report blank. In some in- 
stitutions the personal workers’ class will 
be composed of the Bible class leaders. 

(3) Evangelism will be a prominent 
topic of the 200 Bible institutes. 

(4) Bible study committees and lead- 
ers will be encouraged to aid in definite 
arrangements and preparation for evan- 
gelistic meetings to be held in January 
and February, or at whatever time is 
most feasible. The Bible Department 
will be ready to suggest plans, speakers, 
etc., for these meetings, together with 
the best methods for obtaining statistics 
of men thus brought to decision, and also 
the means by which these men can im- 
mediately he engaged in Bible study. 

(5) A call to earnest, expectant prayer 
for a great ingathering of students into 
the Church, through the Spirit of God 
working in His own Word. This call 
will be sent to all Associations in the 
L'nited States and Canada. 

The ingathering of students into the 
Church during the past vear through 
the influence of small group Bible classes 
leads us to believe that with the thor- 
ough union of workers in this last and 
most important point of policy the pres- 
ent college vear will be one absolutely 
without precedent in the evangelization 
of college men. 
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Mission Study for the Coming Year 


By Harlan P. Beach, Educational Secretary 


HE advance in mission-study enrol- 
ment from 6,674 in 1902-3 to 

9,027 last year is an indication that this 
work is beginning to be given its true 
place. If the percentage of increase in 
all institutions corresponds with that in 
the policies of a large number already 
definitely heard from, the year will show 
a total of more than 17,000 who are 
studying missions. Every institution 
which had mission study last year 
should be satisfied with nothing short of 
doubling the enrolment, while one or 
more classes should be established in 
every institution where mission study 
has not yet been introduced. Such a 
forward movement, coinciding with a 
proportionate increase in Bible study en- 
rolment, would mean much for the up- 
building of the citizens of the Kingdom 
of God and for its world-wide extension, 
and hence it is well worth a large ex- 
penditure of thought, time, and strength. 


Dominant Purposes 


More important than the mere exten- 
sion of the mission study movement, 
however, are the purposes which should 
dominate both leaders and_ classes. 
Work—genuine, persistent, enthusiastic, 
and prayerful—is an absolute necessity, 
if mission study is to be largely extended 
during the present year, and especially 
if it is to have any deep and abiding in- 
fluence. But aimless work cannot be of 
the most effective sort. Leaders and 
committeemen should set their aims high 
and not be content with such low motives 
as eclipsing former records, rounding 
out their scheme by the addition of what 
the strongest Associations deem an es- 
sential, etc. Mission study should be 
undertaken as a solemn trust, as well as 
a most interesting and broadening means 
of personal development. Jesus Christ 
has left an unfinished work to all His 
followers; all Christian students are in 
training for the completion of that work, 
in some form or other; mission study— 


actual study and not mere class attend- 
ance, or casual reading—constitutes part 
of that training and furnishes better 
than anything else the inspiration, guid- 
ance, and impelling force which will en- 
able us to know and do our part in ful- 
filling the purposes of Christ. This 
study is, moreover, intimately connected 
with all the activities of the missionary 
department, and is also coordinate with 
the study of God’s Word. As such, the 
aim should be to link it to these phases 
of Association activity, according as 
local conditions demand. Bible study 
and mission study are, therefore, not 
rivals but mutually helpful. Where 
Bible study is most successful, experi- 
ence shows that mission study thrives 
best. Every earnest Christian student 
should be engaged in both, and no one 
is so busy with legitimate activities in 
college that time cannot be found for 
each. 


The Text-books 


The nearly twenty courses already 
published are available for all needs. 
The following text-books are strongly 
recommended for use in group classes: 
“ Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” by John R. Mott; “ Dawn 
on the Hills of T’ang,” by H. P. Beach; 
“ effective Workers in Needy Fields,” 
and “ Japan and Its Regeneration,” by 
Otis Cary. A new edition of the text- 
book last named, revised and enlarged 
by the author and otherwise improved, 
will be ready within the present month. 
The attractive and very full announce- 
ment for the year, which can be had 
gratis on application, contains a list of 
available text-books, as well as most help- 
ful suggestions on every phase of mis- 
sion study. Two new text-books, one of 
them on home missions, will appear later 
in the year, so that they can be used dur- 
ing the second semester. It is hardly 
necessary to add that books prepared 
especially for student use are recognized 
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as being essential to success, and that 
outline courses unaccompanied by suita- 
ble literature have proven less effective 
and hence are not recommended. 


Highest Efficiency 


As the training and inspiring of lead- 
ers is a prime necessity in high efficiency, 
arrangements are making for a series of 
conferences and missionary institutes in 
various parts of the field in order to fur- 
nish such training. A still better means 
of securing efficiency is that coming from 
local codperation in class work. While 
the average number of study groups in 
the institutions enrolled last year was 
only a fraction over two in each, very 
many had four or more classes. In such 
cases it is very desirable that stated meet- 
ings should be held at convenient inter- 
vals, in which group leaders fully discuss 
every phase of the work and aid each 
other in grappling with its difficulties. 
Such normal and consulting conferences 
have been most useful in colleges where 
they are emphasized. In _ those insti- 
tutions having but a single class, effi- 
ciency may be increased, if the leader will 
read carefully Dr. Sailer’s recent pam- 
phlet, “ A Brief Manual for Mission 
Study Classes ” (price five cents at this 
office). No one has taught so many 
university study classes as Dr. Sailer, 
and his suggestions are most helpful. 

Ifficient work is quite as much, or per= 
haps even more, dependent upon the class 
or group members as upon an efficient 
leader. It is exceedingly important, 
therefore, that the elements of conscience 
and codperation should be constantly em- 
phasized in this work. It is almost as 
evident a Christian duty to study the 


present work of God throughout the 
world, as it is to read the ancient record 
of the beginnings of this work as found 
in His Word. Conscience should also 
be appealed to on the ground of the dis- 
ciple’s stewardship of his Lord’s time. 
Choices must be made, and when it has 
been decided to employ some of it in mis- 
sion study, it should be so used as to 
secure the largest returns from the in- 
vestment. Cooperation is hardly less a 
duty than study itself. Classes are con- 
stantly failing because the members leave 
all the work to the leader and are them- 
selves so poorly prepared that they act as 
a constant drag upon him and upon their 
fellows. If each person spends even a 
few minutes in thinking out some apt 
question, in gaining new and interesting 
information, in inducing an absentee to 
be present and prepared, or in any other 
helpful service, the class session would 
be most profitable and the leader would 
be greatly helped. Efficiency may also 
be aided through keeping in touch with 
the Educational Department. In a few 
cases where text-books are ordered of 
local book dealers, leaders have not even 
known of the printed aids and help 
through correspondence which are gladly 
given from the Movement’s Office. It is 
earnestly requested that all institutions 
engaged in mission study, whether using 
the Movement’s text-books or not, should 
inform the Department, whose Secretary 
will further in any way possible the work 
of mission study. It hardly need be 
added that in this important work, so 
vitally affecting the Kingdom of God, 
prayer is indispensable to the highest effi- 
ciency ; hence leader and members should 
make it a part of their policy to be “help- 
ing together by praver.”’ 


Suggested Topics for Religious Meetings 


October to December, Inclusive 


“THE topics below are intended for 

use in the mid-week devotional 
meeting. The references given are to 
books that are usually in college libraries. 
It is suggested that the leader for each 
meeting endeavor to enlist as many mem- 


bers as practicable in preparation there- 
for. In this way men will come to the 
meeting prepared to contribute worthy 
ideas. The leader can frequently induce 
men to take part who are not accustomed 
to do so by asking them to read a selec- 
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tion or report on a given reference to the 

Bible or other book. The opening meet- 

ings of the college year should be de- 

voted to the presentation of Bible study 
and mission study in accordance with the 
plans suggested at the conferences. 

October 3-8.—The Will to Believe. 
John 7.17. 

Recall the story of Elijah in I Kings 
18.17-40. Emphasize the need for de- 
cision at the beginning of the college year 
as to attitude toward Christ, toward 
Christian work in college, toward col- 
lege evils, and toward personal habits. 
Show how the will is the “ seat of reli- 
gion.” Read chapter on “ The Will to 
Believe” in William James’s book with 
this title. 

October 10-15.—Is It Worth While to 
Pray? Matt. 7.7-11. 

Put special emphasis on the reason- 
ableness of prayer. Show that Jesus was 
a specialist on this subject. Consult H. 
C. Trumbull’s “ Prayer, its Nature and 
Scope,” Phelps’s “ Still Hour,” Bos- 
worth’s “‘ Studies in the Teachings of 
Jesus and His Apostles,’ Study XXI, 
and Dean Bosworth’s Address in North- 
field Echoes (1901), page 147. 

October 17-22.—Betting and College 
Patriotism. 

Discussion of the ethics of betting with 
special reference to the spirit of “ back- 
ing the team.” Does betting tend to true 
sport? How does the fact that the stake 
is money affect the matter? Read 
Speer’s “A Frank Talk on Gambling 
and Betting.” 

October 24-29.—Meeting on Missions. 
For topic, see this issue of THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN, pages 23, 24. 

October 31-November 5.—The Student 
as a Citizen. 


In view of the national election on 
November 8, it is suggested that consid- 
eration be given to the obligations rest- 
ing on the student as a citizen. Show 
the need for respect for laws of the com- 
munity and mention practical ways of 
expressing his desire to be useful as a 
citizen, such as acting as watcher at the 
polls and standing for clean politics. 
November 7—-12.—The Place of Routine 

in the Christian Life. Luke 4.16; 
22.39. 

Show the necessity and value of regu- 
larity in personal prayer, Bible study, 
and meditation. Illustrate from the life 
of Jesus. Read Bushnell’s “ Sermons on 
Living Subjects,” page 308. 

November 14-19.—Week of Prayer for 
Young Men. 

See printed matter sent out by the In- 
ternational Committee. 

November 21-26.—A_ Thanksgiving 
Meditation. Psalm 138. 

What reasons for thanksgiving have 
college students as a class? How may 
the spirit of thankfulness be manifested ? 
November 28—-December 3.—Meeting on 

Missions. 

Tor suggestions see THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN for November. 
December  5-—10.—Spiritual 

Matt. 25.14—30. 

Discussion of the decline of spiritual 
life and the blurring of the moral sense 
through disuse. Illustrate from nature. 
See Bushnell’s “ Sermons for the New 
Life,” page 165; Hillis’s “ How the 
Inner Light Failed;” J. R. Mott’s ad- 
dress in Record of Christian Work for 
August, page 569. 

December 12-17.—Meeting on Missions. 

For suggestions see THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN for December. 


Atrophy. 


New Secretaries for 1904-1905 


Student Department 


Mr. A. B. Williams, Jr., who has 
served the Student Department of the 
International Committee as Secretary for 
Canada and the East during the past 
three years, has resigned to become Sec- 


retary of the Central Department of the ° 


Cleveland Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. He began his work in Cleve- 
land on August 15. Mr. Charles W. 
Gilkey has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Williams. In addition to his work 
among the colleges and universities, he 
will continue. to give attention to the 
more important preparatory schools in 
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his territory. Mr. E. T. Colton, whose 
work in the Western colleges has been 
taken up by Mr. C. D. Hurrey, will give 
most of his time to work in connection 
with the Foreign Department, with spe- 
cial reference to the cultivation of the 
Missionary Department of the North 
American Association. 


Volunteer Movement 


Mr. Willis R. Hotchkiss, who ren- 
dered such acceptable service in the col- 
leges and universities during last year, 
will travel among the theological semi- 
naries until the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. W. B. Pettus, Columbia, 1904, 
formerly general secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Association, will visit 
the colleges and universities in the South 
and Southwest. 


Dr. C. H. Haas, University of Mich- 
igan, 1904, will travel among the colleges 
and universities of the West. 

Mrs. J. Lawrence Thurston, Mt. 
Holyoke, 1896, who for two years was a 
missionary in Turkey and who later 
went to China as the wife of the late Mr. 
Thurston, and Miss A. Estella Paddock, 
State College of lowa, 1899, who served 
with great ability as secretary for that 
state, will spend the year traveling among 
the colleges for women. 

Dr. W. J. Wanless, who for many 
years has been in charge of the mission 
hospital at Miraj, India, will spend two 
months visiting medical colleges. 

Mr. Lester McLean, Colorado College, 
1899, and Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, 1904, will spend two months visit- 
ing theological seminaries, colleges, and 
universities in the West. 


The Student World 


Mercer University, Macon, Ga., has 
the first student Association building in 


the state. 


The first Russian student conference 
was held in June. It was attended by 
twenty students. 


Mr. Roy S. Wallace has succeeded Mr. 
Gurry KE. Huggins as general secretary, 
at Harvard University. 


The students at Simpson College, In- 
dianola, Ia., are supporting one of their 
alumni as college missionary. 


Mr. Graham C. Patterson, president 
of the Association at Cornell University 
last vear, is now its general secretary. 

Mr. F. A. Brown, a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary of Richmond, Va., 
has become the state student secretary of 
Virginia. 


The Association at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, is organizing its 
forces for a building canvass during the 
coming winter. 


One of the ten mission study courses, 
offered at the University of Nebraska, 
is included in the curriculum and _ re- 
ceives university credit. 


Mr. Henry IK. Smedley, Mc Master 
University, Toronto, who went out to 
Africa in 1903, has been forced to return 
on account of ill-health. 


Mr. W. W. Dillon, who has been state 
student secretary of Illinois during the 
past three years, is now serving the State 
Committee of California. 

Mr. Wayne Hemphill, who last year 
was general secretary at Northern Indi- 
ana Normal School, has become general 
secretary at the University of Iowa. 





The Amherst Association has again 
undertaken the plan of employing a gen- 
eral secretary for full time. Mr. J. H. 
Safford, Yale, 1904, is the new general 
secretary. 


The Swedish schoolboys’ camp had an 
attendance of a hundred from the mid- 
dle and northern parts of the country, 
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and a second camp was held for South- 
ern Sweden. 


Mr. A. C. Hull, general secretary of 
the academic Association at Vanderbilt, 
will have charge also of the work among 
the dental, medical, and law students of 
the University. 


Mr. W. S. Sperry, who was last year 
state college secretary of Kansas, has 
been appointed to one of the Rhodes 
scholarships, and will go this fall to Ox- 
ford, England. 


Mr. Goedhard, a graduate of Leiden 
University cum laude, has become secre- 
tary of the Netherlands Student Chris- 
tian Union. As a boy he attended the 
first camp for boys. 


Mr. R. T. Coit, formerly student sec- 
retary of Tennessee, entered Louisville 
Seminary in September and gives part 
of his time to the Intercollegiate work 
at Louisville, Kentucky. 


\t the summer conference of the 
Georgia State Committee, it was decided 
that the Associations should 
raise $1,200 fi Ir the support of an Asso- 
ciation Secretary in China. 


Georgia 


Mr. N. Wilbur Helm, who went to 
Japan last year to become general sec- 
retary of the Association at Nagasaki, 
has been compelled to return to America 
by the serious illness of Mrs. Helm. 


In the Student Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association there were 4,726 college 
women engaged in mission study last 
year, while the number of Bible classes 
increased from 600 to more than 1,200. 


The national student conference of 
France convened at Nancy in May. 
Sixty students were in attendance and 
delegates were present from several uni- 
versities where no Associations are yet 
established. 

Mr. Arthur W. Bartlett, who served 
the Association at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology as its president 


during the past year, will this year be- 
come the first general secretary of that 
Association. 


Mr. I. C. Gilbert, who was last year 
general secretary at Lehigh University, 
has become assistant secretary of the In- 
tercollegiate Movement of New York 
City. He is succeeded at Lehigh by Mr. 
H. FE. Edmonds. 

Mr. J. C. Day, a graduate of Tus- 
culum College, ‘Tennessee, who has 
taken two years in Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary and McCormick Semi- 
nary, entered work as student secretary 
in Tennessee, September 1. 


Bible study and mission study will re- 
ceive close attention at the Association 
of the University of Washington, located 
at Seattle, this year. Student affairs at 
the University are almost wholly in the 
hands of strong Christian men. 


A $12,000 Young Men’s Christian 
Association building is in the course of 
erection on the campus of the University 
of North Carolina. It will provide a 
much needed headquarters for the reli- 
gious activities of the University. 


Mr. H. J. Howard of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is medical sec- 
retary of the University Association for 
the coming year. Carl H. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1904, has begun his 
work as state student secretary of Mich- 
igan. 

The membership of the twenty Indi- 
ana student Associations has reached the 
highest point in their history, namely, 
1,725. Those enrolled in Bible classes 
last year exceeded this number by nearly 
800, an increase of nearly fifty per cent. 
over previous records. 

The Students’ Christian Association 
of South Africa held its seventh annual 
conference in July with an attendance of 
390 delegates and visitors who came 
from fifty-three centers. ‘The dominant 
note was struck by Dr. Andrew Murray 


in his address on “A Deeper Sense of 
Sin.” 
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Mr. Howard Richards, Jr., has been 
succeeded by Mr. Gilbert A. Beaver, as 
general secretary of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Association. Mr. B. O. Satter- 
white, of Princeton, Mr. Harry T. Baker, 
of Syracuse University, and Mr. C. K. 
Burdick, of Columbia, will serve as as- 
sistant secretaries. 


Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., 
sends Charles Settlemeyer as representa- 
tive of its student body in foreign lands. 
Ile sailed September 21 for Nanking, 
China. The ladies of the University 
Church have raised funds to send one of 
the women this coming year, so soon as 
her course is complete. 

The contract has been let for a $60,- 
000 building for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the University of 
Virginia. The building is the gift of 
Mrs. William EF. Dodge. It will be 
called Madison Hall. ‘The endowment 
fund canvass has so far resulted in secur- 
ing subscriptions for $19,000. 

At the College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas, a preliminary extra issue of the 
college paper for the benefit of new stu- 
dents gave large prominence on every 
page to the work of the Christian Asso- 
ciations, affording them a fine opportu- 
nity to place their work before the entire 
student body at the very beginning of 
the vear. 


In the Association work done for Chi- 
nese and Japanese at Shanghai there are 
356 men enrolled in twenty-eight classes. 
Of these forty-two are studying in Bible 
and day classes conducted by the Asso- 
ciation. To show the opportunity for 
Christian work here, it may be stated 
that 303 of the 356 enrolled are not 
Christians. 

Mr. William J. Sherman, of the class 
of 1901 of Morgan Park Academy, now 
a student at the University of Chicago, 
will this year spend his afternoons and 
evenings at the Academy in the promo- 
tion of the interests of the Association 
in that institution. This marks another 
step in the right direction in preparatory 
school work. 


Mr. and Mrs..J. H. Warner sailed on 
July 5 for Rio de Janeiro under the For- 
eign Department of the International 
Committee. Mr. Warner was last year 
general secretary at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He will this year take charge of the 
Association at Rio and will later inaugu- 
rate work at another important Brazil- 
ian port, probably Pernambuco. 

The missionary interest at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, has _ been 
greatly deepened by the appointment for 
association work at Hankow, China, of 
Mr. J. M. Clinton, president last year of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and of Mr. D. I. Grover, the general 
secretary, who has sailed for Japan. 
Mr. Clarence IE. Fleming succeeds Mr. 
Grover as general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The Missionary Board of Control at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
collected $880 for missions during the 
last vear. It was used for the support 
of the University missionary, Rev. Frank 
D. Wolf, who is laboring in Africa. 
They are planning to take up work in 
the Northwestern Settlement during the 
coming year and have become responsi- 
ble for the Industrial School, located in 
F-vanston. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. Keith and 
Mr. C. S. Paterson, all of McGill Uni- 
versity, sailed on September 30 for India 
to enter work under the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the International Committee. 
Mr. Keith goes out to become Bible 
study secretary of the Association Move- 
ment in India and Ceylon, and Mr. Pat- 
erson will be the first boys’ secretary in 
the Indian Empire. He will take up 
work in Calcutta. 


Tennessee had the largest delegation 
of any of the Southern States at the 
student conference at Waynesville. Sev- 
enty-five delegates from the state were 
registered before the conference closed. 
Branham and Hughes School had the 
largest representation of any preparatory 
school in the South. Ten delegates reg- 
istered, including Professor Branham, 
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one of the principals. This is an increase 
of eighty per cent. over that of last year. 


The Association at Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, St. Louis, which 
was with difficulty started in 1903, is 
now under splendid headway. At the 
end of last vear it had 115 members, and 
better still had won the respect of the 
students. J. B. Patterson of the Univer- 
sity of Wooster is now its secretary, and 
pleasant rooms have beeen provided by 
the faculty for Association use. Among 
the membership are three student vol- 
unteers. 


The second annual fall conference at 
Johns Hopkins University was held Sep- 
tember 30—-October 2. Programs were 
sent out early in September, together 
with a call to prayer. The Association 
has undertaken the responsibility of sup- 
porting a young Japanese for one year, 
while he is preparing for the secretary- 
ship in Japan. John A. Addison, Johns 
Hopkins, 1903, has been reappointed 
general secretary of the Association for 
the ensuing vear. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the University of Minnesota, 
\linneapolis, increased its missionary 
viving last year $180 over previous 
records. The money is being given 
toward the salary of Miss Theresa Mor- 
rison, a graduate of the University in 
1902, who is the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association secretary for students 

Tokyo, Japan. Four new volunteers 
were enrolled at the University as the 
result of a visit from Mr. Hotchkiss last 
spring. 


men’s Christian Association building at 
the State College at Ames, I[a., is in 
‘ourse of construction. It is to cost 
$50,000, the college giving site, heat, 
light, and water for the building. It is 
to contain class-rooms, auditorium, read- 
ing and lounging rooms, offices, swim- 
ming pool and restaurant for the men, 
and offices, cloak-room, and _ parlors 
ior the young women. The upper, or 
third floor, is to be used exclusively by 
the alumne. 


The Missionary Institute work at the 
Silver Bay Women’s Student Confer- 
ence was exceedingly strong this year, 
especially in the definite plans which were 
made to gain the interest and support of 
college women in mission study. An in- 
crease of 1,000 in the enrolment in study 
classes was decided upon at that gather- 
ing, Wellesley purposing to raise its en- 
rolment from forty to 200. It was de- 
cided, as part of the policy for the com- 
ing year, to establish in girls’ prepara- 
tory schools mission reading circles. 


The student Association at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, began 
work under very favoring conditions. 
This is owing to the fact that the estab- 
lishment of a general secretaryship last 
year laid a strong foundation for fall ac- 
tivities and secured a place for the Asso- 
ciation in the respect of the students and 
faculty which aids much in carrying on 
the work now. The fall campaign was 
initiated by sending letters of welcome, 
with offers of assistance, to all students 
expecting to enter from high schools. A 
joint reception held at the beginning of 
the fall semester was well attended and 
was very satisfactory in interesting stu- 
dents. 





During July and August the Associa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania 
supported a series of camps in connec- 
tion with the settlements for boys and 
girls. There were four camps in all, at 
which were seventy members from the 
four branches under the charge of eight 
city workers. The experiment of letting 
the boys and girls manage the camp for 
themselves, as far as possible, proved to 
be a valuable feature, imparting as it did 
the sense of responsibility and giving 
employment for part of each day. A full 
conference of all the leaders in the Asso- 
ciation work in the University was held 
for three days previous to the opening 
of the fall session. 

The year’s missionary work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
at the University of California was in- 
itiated by a missionary week whose lead- 
ing feature was a “Missionary Journey.” 
China, India, Egypt, and Japan were 
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represented on different days by mission- 
aries in costume with curios, etc. The 
needs of mission lands were made evi- 
dent by charts and also by short talks 
by student volunteers. ‘The opportuni- 
ties open to students abroad were pre- 
sented through an explanation of the 
Student Volunteer Movement with its 
scheme of prayer and giving. <A practical 
opportunity to aid in missionary effort 
vas afforded through pledges in behalf 
of the work in Japan. This strong em- 
phasis of missions has caused the fall 
work to open with great interest. 


Kev. J. Lawrence Thurston, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1898, Hartford Seminary, Igo1, 
died in California on May 10. He was 
one of Yale’s leading missionary spirits 
during his college course and was very 
prominent in the work of the Yale Band, 
which spent nearly a year in promoting 
missions among the churches and young 
people’s societies of the United States. 
He was the pioneer of the Yale Foreign 
Missionary Society in China, where for 
nearly a year he carried on investigations 
for this Society and was able to see its 
policy definitely decided upon, and to se- 
cure for it the unanimous and cordial 
invitation to take up for the thirteen 
missionary societies of the province of 
Hu-nan the work of higher Christian 
education. Driven back to America by 
failing health, his last days were spent in 
planning for larger things in the future 
of the mission. 


The work of the Yale University As- 
sociation during the past vear has been 
marked by the growth and depth of 
spiritual interest and by the scope of 
the work undertaken by its members. 
Among the marked features of the rec- 
ord are the introduction and rapid de- 
velopment of the group system in Bible 
study, which last vear included 330 in 
the various classes. Fully 6,000 daily 
Bible readings were used in two series, 
and 1,500 hand-books have been distrib- 
uted to incoming classes. The Sunday 
evening and praver meeting services 
have had an average attendance of 450. 
The work of the Sheffield Scientific 
School Association has been rendered 


much more efficient by means of byers 
Hall, the new home of the Sheffield As- 
sociation. City mission work and depu- 
tations to preparatory schools have also 
been prominent features. 


The Yale classmates of Horace Tracy 
Pitkin (killed at Pao-ting-fu, North 
China, by the Boxers in July, 1900) 
have erected a monument to his memory 
in Memorial Hall, New Haven. Public 
dedication exercises were held on Tues- 
day, June 28. President Hadley made 
the address of acceptance for the Uni- 
versity and the Rev. O. H. Bronson 
spoke for the class. The monument con- 
sists of a marble form about twelve feet 
high by four feet wide. Above is a 
bronze medallion with the head of Hor- 
ace Pitkin in relief. The inscription 
occupies the lower part of the tablet, 
and reads as follows: 

IN MEMORY OF 
HORACE TRACY PITKIN 
Born in 1869 at Philadelphia 
Graduated in 1888 at Exeter Academy; at Yale in 1896 
Three Years Missionary in China. Killed at His 
Post in Pao-ting-fu by the Boxers, 
1 July, 1900 

Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s 

the same shall find it.’ 


At lowa State Normal School, Cedar 
‘alls, the Bible study work of the past 
year has been especially gratifying, fifty- 
two classes having been organized with 
an enrolment of 519. The course fol- 
lowed was one prepared by Professor T. 
S. Condit, a member of the faculty, who 
has met the leaders of these classes every 
Saturday morning in order to prepare 
them for their important duties. An- 
other feature of interest is a decision 
meeting with especially strong features 
which has been held each term, instead 
of once during the vear. At one of these 
meetings last year fifty-five expressed a 
desire to lead a new life. A Catholic 
organization, known as the Newman 
Club, has been organized for the purpose 
of carrying on systematic Bible study 
among students of that faith. Mission 
study interests are prospering under the 
wise guidance of Miss Lillian Chantry, 
formerly general secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 
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An Attractive Shelf of Books 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at the University of California be- 
gan the work of the fall in a unique 
manner. Its leaders went on a tramp to 
Red Wood Cafion and were out three 
davs. The men were equipped with a 
roll of blankets and other necessities. 
Camp-fire discussions and a variety of 
methods of promoting good fellowship, 
together with a remarkable sermon by 
Mr. Fong Foo Sec, one of the strongest 
men in the Association, were features in 
this “Tramp Conference.’’ A missionary 
institute has also been held under the 
direction of Mr. Galen M. Fisher of 
Japan with very happy results. The As- 
sociation is emphasizing this fall a stu- 
dent help plan, an educational director 
of wide experience having been secured 
to give instruction in stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, commercial law, 
etc. Those who have already signified 
their intention of taking up this work 
will be enabled thereby to obtain posi- 
tions that will help largely toward meet- 
ing their college expenses. 


At Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., the missionary depart- 
ment of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is in charge of four commit- 
tees. That on missionary meetings has 
introduced, in addition to the monthly 
missionary meeting, a second missionary 
meeting in place of the regular volunteer 
gathering. A card catalogue of mission- 
ary literature is being prepared by the 
library committee and will include all 
missionary books in the college library. 
A third committee is responsible for 
keeping in touch with all the foreign 
missionary alumnz of the college and is 
preparing a card catalogue of such grad- 
uates, and also a map locating them in 
their various fields. A study class com- 


An Attractive 


S ) much of the success of the Asso- 
ciation’s missionary department de- 
pends upon literature, that it is well to 
devote an early meeting of the year to 
the exploitation of missionary books and 
reading. 


97? 
caf 


mittee is actively pushing the work of 
enrolment in the five courses which are 
offered for the year. It is proposed to 
continue, in addition to mission study, 
the very successful plan of missionary 
reading circles, which last year enlisted 
128 of the young women. ‘They met 
weekly for nearly two months of the 
spring term, read popular missionary 
books, and aimed to arouse interest in 
the fall classes. 


The Volunteer Band at Stanford Uni- 
versity has been steadily increasing, hav- 
ing last year numbered fourteen mem- 
bers. By securing the appointment of 
their deputation chairman as missionary 
chairman for the county Young Peo- 
ples’ Union they were able to reach 
many societies and churches in Santa 
Clara and neighboring counties. The 
demand for student speakers increased 
throughout the year and was sometimes 
too heavy to be met. The band has 
borne fruit this year in the sending out 
of its first missionaries. Mr. R. B. 
Hummel, 1904, sailed July 2 to serve 
under the Presbyterian Board at Ba- 
tangas, West Africa. Mr. Herbert F. 
Coolidge, general secretary and former 
president of the Stanford Association, 
and Miss Harriet H. Brown, until re- 
cently state secretary for the young 
women, both volunteers, were married 
on June 28 and have gone to Fall River, 
California, to work among the Pitts. 
Mr. Coolidge is especially suited for this 
work on account of the years that he has 
spent among the Indians and in the 
mining camps of the Southwest. Mr. 
Chas. L. Duncan, last year’s president 
of the Stanford Association, has been se- 
cured for this vear’s secretary. He will 
also carry on boy’s club work in Palo 


Alto. 


Shelf of Books 


If the institution has a collection of 
twenty-five or more good missionary 
volumes, select twenty of the best of 
these for use at the meeting, and for that 
occasion secure a tasteful table book- 
holder or shelf to display them on. The 
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sight of the backs of attractively bound 
books is often a help to their circulation. 

Choose half a dozen of the choicest of 
these and distribute them a week m ad- 
vance among six students, requesting 
that they become perfectly familiar with 
the books assigned them, in order to be 
able at the meeting to set forth their 
merits in a way that will awaken curios- 
ity, impart interesting facts, suggest their 
ability to interest, and make known the 
scope of the volumes. For the hour, 
they are to be book agents with a high 
moral purpose, and should try so to pre- 
sent their case that the audience may be 
led to read the books later. 

\t the meeting itself the leader may 
make a brief statement concerning avail- 
able missionary literature, where it is to 
be found, regulations as to its use, ete. 
Then let him call upon the six partici- 
pants to present their books, allowing to 
each person from five to ten minutes, ac- 
cording to the time that can be given to 
this part of the program. Their presen- 
tations may be interspersed with crisp 
and telling characterizations of several 
other books on the shelf. given very 
briefly by the leader himself. The ele- 
ment of rivalry may be introduced by an- 
nouncing at the outset that at the close 
the audience will decide by vote as to 
which volume was most forcefully pre- 
sented: or, in joint meetings of the two 
\ssociations, three of the books may be 
assigned to the men and the rest to the 
women, those present deciding at the 
close as to which trio did the best aver- 
age work. 

Before dismissing the meeting, the 
missionary committee may present any 
plans that it may have formulated with 
regard to missionary literature. It may 
be that new books are to be bought and a 
plan for raising the money is to be pro- 
posed; or a scheme for promoting the 
reading of such literature is to be 
launched; or volunteer workers for pre- 
paring a card index of missionary books, 
chapters, or articles may be desired. 
Whatever be their plans, members of this 
committee should avail themselves of the 
momentum of this meeting to promote 
them. After the meeting is over, ask the 
students to come forward and look over 


the books that have been spoken of dur- 
ing the hour.. If lists of standard or new 
books in this department are desired, 
they can be had gratis by addressing, I’. 
I. Turner, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York. Another good list is found print- 
ed on pages 626-032 of “* World-wide 
I-vangelization,” found in many colleges 
or in Volunteer Band libraries. 


Review 


“The Truth of the Apostolic Gospel.” 
By Principal R. A. Falconer, D. Litt. 
New York: The International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian .\s- 
sociations, 1904. Cloth, 90 cents; 
paper, 60 cents. 


This most recent of the series of de- 
votional Bible study outlines for stu- 
dents, issued by the bible Study Depart- 
ment of the International Committee, 
fully sustains the high standard set by 
its predecessors. It is a course intended 
for advanced students and is well adapt- 
ed to the use of those who have com- 
pleted the four-vear cycle and of those 
desiring a book which deals with the 
foundations of belief. The titles of thx 
three parts into which the studies are 
divided suggest their scope and nature. 
Part I, entitled “The Phenomena of the 
New Testament,” deals with such sub- 
jects as The Rise of a New Brotherhood, 
A lellowship of Love to Christ, The 
Hope of the Brotherhood, and The 
Christian Character a New Creation. 
Part II treats of “The New Testament 
Explanation of the Foregoing Phenom- 
ena—The Apostolic Gospel,” while Part 
IIIf shows the Credibility of the Apos- 
tolic Gospel. The author in the prefa- 
tory note states that the aim is much 
less pretentious than that of furnishing 
a complete system of Christian ethics. 
but the studies will help an honest and 
earnest student to see clearly the grounds 
for believing in the Apostolic Gospel and 
to understand what the essential features 
of that Gospel are. The course is com- 
mended both for personal devotional 
study and for use of group Bible classes. 
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